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DR.  LEWIS  F.  LINN  (1795-1843) 

Physician  and  Statesman  * 

By  DR.  ROBERT  E.  SCHLUETER 

A  century  ago  the  people  of  Eastern  Missouri  were  blessed 
by  having  a  remarkable  man  in  their  midst.  Now  he  is  occa¬ 
sionally  mentioned  by  historians,  but  the  medical  profession 
seems  to  have  forgotten  him. 

In  the  State  of  Kentucky,  near  the  site  of  the  present  City 
of  Louisville,  Lewis  Fields  Linn  was  born  on  November  5,  1795. 
His  grandfather  was  Col.  William  Linn  of  the  Revolution,  and 
a  noted  Indian  fighter.  Among  the  youthful  adventures  of  his 
brave  father,  Asahel  Linn,  was  a  daring  escape  after  being  cap¬ 
tured  by  Indians.  A  dear  friend,  Lewis  Fields,  after  whom  our 
subject  was  named,  shared  in  this  thrilling  experience. 

His  mother,  Nancy  Ann  Hunter,  daughter  of  Capt.  Joseph 
Hunter,  Sr.,  had  been  married  to  and  separated  from  Israel 
Dodge  before  she  became  the  wife  of  Asahel  Linn.  By  this  pre¬ 
vious  union  she  had  one  son,  Henry  Dodge,  thirteen  years  older 
than  Lewis,  who  was  successively  an  army  officer,  sheriff  of 
Ste.  Genevieve  County,  one  of  the  forty-one  framers  of  Missouri’s 
first  constitution  in  1820,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
and  finally  United  States  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  He  had  a 
son,  Augustus  Caesar  Dodge  who  became  United  States  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

The  mother  became  a  widow  when  Lewis  was  an  infant, 
and  died  when  the  boy  was  only  twelve  years  old;  whereupon 
the  elder  half-brother  became  the  guardian  and  advisor  to  the 
youngster.  With  the  ties  of  the  fullest  consanguinity  they  could 
not  have  loved  one-another  with  greater  affection  than  these  two 
always  manifested.  Both  Dodge  and  Linn  are  reputed  to  have 
attended  the  excellent  school  of  Joseph  Hertich  at  Ste.  Genevieve. 
This  Swiss  pedagogue  followed  the  method  of  his  great  fellow- 
countryman,  J.  H.  Pestalozzi. 

In  the  middle  of  his  teens,  Linn  took  up  the  study  of  Medi¬ 
cine  under  Dr.  William  Craig  Galt  (1771-1853)  of  Louisville. 
After  two  years  however,  he  served  in  the  war  of  1812,  as  sur¬ 
geon  to  the  Missouri  troops  under  General  Henry  Dodge.  A 
cardiac  ailment,  to  which  he  finally  succumbed,  had  improved 
during  the  campaign;  so  he  resumed  his  medical  studies  at 
Louisville.  He  also  received  instruction  in  the  art  of  healing  at 
Philadelphia.  When  he  had  qualified  he  established  himself 
in  the  practice  of  Medicine  in  Ste.  Genevieve,  being  at  first  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Dr.  Henry  Lane.  Both  his  illustrious  half-brother 
and  his  elder  sister  Mary  Ann  were  then  living  in  that  town, 
the  original  French  settlement  of  Missouri. 

Mary  Ann  Linn  married  John  McArthur,  who  died  of  the 
Cholera.  Through  the  influence  of  his  uncle,  Senator  Linn,  one 
of  McArthur’s  sons  was  appointed  to  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy 
at  Annapolis,  and  became  the  Lt.  Com.  William  Pope  McArthur 
who  made  the  first  Pacific  Coast  Survey  for  the  Navy  in  1859. 
His  son,  Lewis  Linn  McArthur,  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Oregon.  Both  this  judge’s  son  and  a  grand-son  (now 
16  years  old)  bear  the  same  name. 


*  Presented  at  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Society,  Dec.  11,  1934. 


Another  nephew  of  the  Senator  was  appointed  to  West 
Point  and  was  Lt.  Col.  Joseph  Hunter  McArthur.  He  was  the 
father  of  the  late  Dr.  Lewis  Linn  McArthur,  (1858-1934)  noted 
Chicago  surgeon.  One  of  the  latter’s  three  boys  was  named 
Lewis  Linn,  whose  brother  Selim  Walker  McArthur  is  a  surgeon, 
the  worthy  successor  of  their  distinguished  father. 

On  July  1,  1818,  Dr.  Linn  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  A. 
Relfe,  the  only  daughter  of  Mrs.  John  Relfe,  of  Virginia,  a 
widow.  In  later  years  Mrs.  Relfe  lived  with  her  daughter  and 
son-in-law.  She  also  had  a  son,  Dr.  James  Relfe  (1791-1863)  of 
Caledonia,  Washington  County,  Missouri,  who  represented  his 
district  in  the  U.  S.  Congress  (1843-1847). 

For  about  seventeen  years  Dr.  Linn  devoted  himself  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  practice  of  Medicine,  often  making  long  trips  into 
the  country.  He  was  the  most  popular  and  respected  physician 
of  Southeast  Missouri,  and  sometimes  called  in  consultation  to 
cases  of  illness  at  distant  points  of  this  region,  even  as  far  as 
St.  Louis.  Despite  the  great  demands  on  his  time  by  the  sick 
and  afflicted,  and  the  fatiguing  travel  over  bad  roads,  he  kept 
himself  in  constant  touch  with  the  progress  of  medical  science. 
This  he  did  by  reading  the  newer  publications  and  by  corres¬ 
pondence  with  the  leading  authorities  of  his  profession.  Thus 
he  was  usually  a  stride  or  two  ahead  of  his  neighboring  col¬ 
leagues.  When  the  Asiatic  Cholera  crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  became  epidemic  along  our  eastern  coast,  he  foresaw  its 
westward  trend.  From  European  medical  authorities  and  the 
available  literature  he  then  gathered  virtually  all  the  knowledge 
of  the  times  regarding  the  nature  of  that  scourge,  and  its  treat¬ 
ment.  His  opinions  and  recommendations  were  embodied  in  a 
pamphlet  which  he  published  for  the  guidance  of  the  doctors 
and  people  of  Illinois  and  Missouri.  It  is  reported  that  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  arresting  its  advance  on  the  banks  of  the  Father  of 
Waters;  yet,  he,  himself,  did  not  escape  this  dread  disease. 

Dr.  Linn  was  a  charitable  man,  and  liberal  with  his  means 
and  services  to  the  poor.  He  must  also  have  thought  well  of 
the  medicinal  value  of  wine,  if  we  believe  an  evidently  reliable 
and  true  anecdote,  which  contains  the  following  remark  by  a 
wine  merchant  to  Mrs.  Linn:  “Do  your  family  use  all  the  wine 
your  husband  sends  for  during  the  sickly  season?  I  should 
think  you  would  have  enough  to  bathe  in,  but  I  believe  every 
drop  of  it  goes  to  the  sick  who  are  not  able  to  procure  it  for 
themselves.” 

Long  before  Dr.  Linn  admitted  that  he  could  not  stand  the 
severe  physical  strain  and  mental  anxiety  of  his  enormous  prac¬ 
tice  without  permanent  impairment  of  his  health,  his  relatives 
and  friends  feared  that  he  would  suffer  a  collapse.  They  urged 
him  to  run  for  Congress  when  everybody  was  certain  that  he 
would  be  elected.  He  declined  the  offer  and  continued  to  devote 
himself  to  his  chosen  calling  in  a  decidedly  self-sacrificing  man¬ 
ner.  However,  in  1830  he  yielded  once  to  the  call  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  and  sat  in  the  State  Senate  for  one  session  to  obtain 
the  enactment  of  important  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  South¬ 
ern  Missouri. 

In  October  1832,  when  there  had  yet  been  no  cases  of  Cholera 


in  Ste.  Genevieve,  a  steamboat  crew  abandoned  a  sick  stranger 
on  the  river  bank  near  the  town.  He  was  evidently  a  victim  of 
the  disease,  and  nobody  would  go  near  him.  When  Dr.  Linn 
heard  of  the  man’s  plight,  he  called  upon  Mr.  Wilkerson,  one  of 
his  students,  to  help  carry  the  patient  to  the  doctor’s  own  home 
in  defiance  of  an  angry  mob.  The  terror-stricken  citizenry  had 
threatened  to  destroy  the  house,  but  fled  in  all  directions  when 
it  was  announced  that  Dr.  Linn  and  Mr.  Wilkerson  were  ap¬ 
proaching  with  the  sick  stranger.  The  man’s  name  was  Hamlin 
and  he  was  very  ill,  but  received  every  possible  comfort  and 
care  until  he  died.  Three  other  persons,  who  for  the  same  reason 
were  left  by  passing  steamers,  were  received,  treated  and  nursed 
by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Linn;  and  all  the  while  none  of  the  people  of 
Ste.  Genevieve  contracted  the  Cholera.  That  seemed  to  con¬ 
firm  the  erroneous  belief  that  the  disease  was  not  infectious; 
and,  temporarily  at  least,  dispelled  all  fear  from  the  minds  of  the 
local  residents. 

Finally,  in  1833,  the  constant  demand  on  the  doctor’s  ser¬ 
vices  did  undermine  his  health,  so  that  he  shared  the  alarm  for 
his  welfare  expressed  by  his  friends  and  family.  He  then  accept¬ 
ed  a  proffered  appointment  by  President  Andrew  Jackson  to 
be  one  of  three  on  a  Commission  to  settle  the  old  French  and 
Spanish  land  grants  in  the  State  of  Missouri.  The  relaxation 
of  such  an  occupational  change,  coupled  with  the  diminished 
number  of  interruptions  during  the  hours  of  nocturnal  rest, 
soon  restored  his  bodily  strength  and  vigor.  His  position  on 
that  Board  necessitated  his  removal  with  his  family  to  St.  Louis 
in  June  1833.  He  gave  general  satisfaction  by  the  faithful  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  duties  as  a  land  commissioner,  and  thereby  in¬ 
creased  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  his  ability  and  integrity 
as  a  guardian  of  their  interest. 

One  month  after  the  transfer  of  his  family  and  official  resi¬ 
dence,  the  Cholera  broke  out  in  a  virulent  form  at  St.  Louis.  It 
interfered  so  much  with  the  work  of  the  land  commission,  that 
Dr.  Linn  devoted  all  his  time  to  those  afflicted  with  the  pesti¬ 
lence.  Soon  however,  the  epidemic  struck  Ste.  Genevieve,  and 
his  former  neighbors  and  friends  sent  for  him  to  come  to  their 
aid.  Without  telling  his  family  his  reason  for  leaving,  he  re¬ 
sponded  to  spend  the  next  twelve  days  and  most  of  the  night 
hours  at  the  bedsides  of  the  sick.  Then  the  doctor,  himself, 
was  taken  down  with  the  Cholera  and  thought  he  would  die, 
so  he  sent  his  French  servant  to  bring  Mrs.  Linn  from  St.  Louis. 
The  story  of  that  devoted  wife  driving  in  great  haste  to  the 
sick-bed  of  her  stricken  husband  is  a  dramatic  one.  On  account 
of  the  heavy  rains,  the  roads  of  Illinois  were  better  for  speedy 
travel.  The  perilous  journey  over  muddy  roads  and  swollen 
streams,  and  through  dense  dark  woods,  ended  in  the  dead  of 
a  stormy  night  at  a  ferry-house,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river  from  Ste.  Genevieve.  The  daughter  of  the  ferryman,  grate¬ 
ful  for  what  Dr.  Linn  had  done  for  her  brother  and  departed 
mother,  offered  to  assist  Antoine  in  rowing  a  boat  across  the 
turbulent  waters  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  two  “oarsmen” 
were  directed  by  Mrs.  Linn.  At  the  outset  they  were  “ship¬ 
wrecked”  in  shallow  water,  the  skiff  being  swamped  by  heavy 
waves;  and  again,  when  the  leaky  craft  filled  up  with  water 


before  landing-  at  their  destination.  However,  all  the  risks  and 
hardships  of  that  dangerous  voyage  were  compensated  for  by 
finding  Dr.  Linn  alive,  with  hopes  for  his  recovery,  and  the  joy 
of  having  his  faithful  spouse  by  his  side  seemed  to  stimulate 
him  toward  a  prompt  convalescence. 

While  he  was  gaining  strength,  Governor  Daniel  Dunklin 
appointed  him  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the  death  of  United 
States  Senator  Alexander  Buckner,  who  with  his  wife  had  fallen 
victims  to  the  Cholera.  In  due  time  Dr.  Linn  was  elected  and 
re-elected  to  represent  Missouri  in  the  Upper  House  of  Congress, 
for  the  next  ten  years.  He  had  again  been  re-elected  in  1843,  but 
died  suddenly  at  Ste.  Genevieve  on  October  3  of  that  year,  with¬ 
out  resuming  his  seat  for  that  term.  He  was  buried  in  the 
Protestant  cemetery.  Mrs.  Linn  died  in  October,  1861  and  was 
buried  beside  her  husband,  for  whom  the  Missouri  State  Legis¬ 
lature  had  erected  a  marble  obelisk  with  a  brief  laudatory  in¬ 
scription. 

About  the  year  1905  both  bodies  were  transferred  to  a 
new  cemetery.  Then  the  Missouri  Solons  appropriated  the  sum 
of  $400.00  for  another  stone  monument.  A  few  short  months 
thereafter  a  St.  Louis  daily  paper  brought  the  story  of  a  weep¬ 
ing  cherry-tree,  which  had  grown  to  considerable  size  along-side 
Dr.  Linn’s  grave.  It  had  for  many  years  shielded  his  resting 
place  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  Since  the  sacred  remains  had 
been  removed,  tears  of  moisture  were  dripping  from  its  leaves 
and  branches.  (Apparently  no  subsequent  report  on  this  tree’s 
mournful  behavior  was  made.  Perhaps  it  died  of  grief.  It  might 
also  have  recovered  from  the  shock  and  ceased  to  manifest  this 
extra-ordinary  phenomenon.) 

For  the  want  of  sufficient  information  no  report  on  the  lineal 
descendants  of  Dr.  Linn  can  be  made  at  the  present  time. 

The  home  of  Dr.  Linn  at  Ste.  Genevieve  is  still  standing. 
Dr.  Louis  J.  Birsner,  now  of  St.  Louis,  occupied  it  for  his  resi¬ 
dence  when  he  began  practice.  His  second  son  came  into  the 
world  in  the  very  same  room  where  Dr.  Linn  left  it  to 

“Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking 

Morn  of  toil  nor  night  of  waking.” 

Senator  Linn  was  a  valuable  public  officer  to  both  state  and 
nation.  He  always  urged  the  improvement  and  control  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  succeeded  to  some  extent.  His  idea  of 
draining  the  disease  breeding  swamp  land  of  Southeast  Missouri, 
was  not  brought  to  a  reality  until  several  decades  later;  but, 
he  did  accomplish  much  in  the  development  of  Missouri’s  min¬ 
eral  resources,  for  which  purpose  he  went  to  Europe  to  gain 
information  in  the  mining  industry  for  the  benefit  of  his  con¬ 
stituents.  Without  the  efforts  of  Senator  Linn,  his  famous 
senior  associate,  Senator  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  could  never  have 
obtained  the  passage  of  his  “Platte  Purchase  Bill,”  by  which 
six  counties  were  added  in  the  Northwest  corner  of  Missouri. 
Perhaps  his  greatest  service  consists  in  bringing  about  the 
settlement  and  development  of  Oregon.  It  took  five  years  of  per¬ 
sistent  strenuous  endeavor  to  carry  this  self-imposed  task  to 
completion,  and  earn  the  right  to  be  called  “The  Father  of 
Oregon.” 


This  strict  Jeffersonian  Democrat  had  political  opponents, 
but  they  were  not  enemies.  Among  his  many  personal  friends 
were  the  following  distinguished  men:  John  Quincy  Adams, 
Andrew  Jackson,  John  C.  Calhoun,  William  Henry  Harrison, 
John  Tyler,  Martin  Van  Buren,  Daniel  Webster,  Henry  Clay, 
and  James  Buchanan.  Mr.  Clay  was  a  Whig,  but  Dr.  Linn  was 
his  medical  advisor.  The  great  Kentuckian  once  wrote  Mrs. 
Linn  of  his  doctor:  “The  greatest  boon  you  can  ask  from  Heaven, 
my  dear  Madam,  is  that  your  son  may  resemble  his  father,  who 
commands  the  admiration  and  gains  the  love  of  all  that  know 
him.”  Another  one  of  the  contrary  political  faith  was  Senator 
W.  C.  Preston,  of  South  Carolina.  He  once  said:  “Dr.  Linn  is 
the  only  Democrat  I  should  be  distressed  to  hear  had  become  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency;  for,  good  Whig  as  I  am,  I  could 
not  bring  myself  to  vote  against  such  a  noble  patriot  as  I  know 
him  to  be,  and  one  who  loves  his  country  with  a  zeal  rarely 
equalled  and  never  surpassed.”  On  a  certain  day  when  Linn 
began  reading  a  number  of  bills  which  were  only  in  the  interests 
of  his  home  Commonwealth,  Senator  James  Buchanan  said  that 
it  would  save  time  and  trouble  to  say :  “These  bills  are  Dr.  Linn’s 
for  the  benefit  of  Missouri  and  thus  let  them  pass  as  they  are 
sure  to  do.”  It  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Clay,  and  promptly  adopted. 

Some  years  after  the  demise  of  Dr.  Linn,  Henry  Clay  came 
to  St.  Louis.  On  Sunday  forenoon  he  had  attended  his  church, 
and  met  Mrs.  Linn  returning  from  hers.  Together  they  walked 
to  her  home,  and  there,  before  the  portrait  of  her  late  lamented 
husband,  the  immortal  American  reverently  supplemented  the 
sentiments  embodied  in  an  earlier  letter,  by  a  verbal  expression 
of  his  high  esteem  for  Dr.  Linn,  as  a  skillful  medical  man  with  a 
brilliant  legislative  mind. 

When  the  exigencies  of  political  office  made  it  convenient 
or  necessary  to  live  in  St.  Louis,  Lewis  F.  Linn  also  became  a 
practitioner  of  medicine  in  that  city.  Dr.  E.  H.  McCabe  was 
associated  in  practice  with  him  in  St.  Louis,  although  this 
partnership  was  probably  of  fairly  short  duration.  The  avail¬ 
able  records  indicate  that  he  followed  his  original  profession 
wherever  he  was,  and  whenever  his  medical  services  were  in 
demand.  Yet,  he  was  always  considered  to  be  a  resident  of  the 
quaint,  but  dignified  first  town  of  the  State.  So  we  read  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Missouri  at  St.  Louis 
that  on  Aug.  5,  1836,  “Dr.  L.  F.  Linn  of  Ste.  Genevieve”  was 
elected  an  honorary  member.  If  he  ever  took  part  in  the  de¬ 
liberations  of  that  body,  which  has  since  become  the  St.  Louis 
Medical  Society,  it  is  not  noted  in  the  minutes,  but  his  status 
of  membership  remained  the  same  throughout  the  rest  of  his 
life.  When  he  was  no  more,  that  organization  drafted  memorial 
resolutions  for  him.  as  “one  of  the  most  estimable  of  our  pro¬ 
fessional  brethren,” — “a  distinguished  member  of  our  body,” — 
“for  his  learning,  his  genius,  and  his  eloquence.” — “That  as  a 
mark  of  respect  the  members  of  the  Society  wear  the  usual 
badge  of  mourning,  for  thirty  days.”  The  names  of  Hardage 
Lane,  President,  and  William  M.  McPheeters,  Secretary,  are 
signed  to  these  lengthy  resolutions. 

William  Beaumont  and  Lewis  F.  Linn  lived  in  St.  Louis  at 
the  same  time;  and,  together  with  Senator  Silas  Wright,  Jr.,  of 


New  York,  Linn  presented  Beaumont's  ineffective  petition  for 
re-instatement  as  surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army,  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Van  Buren. 

Not  one  copy  of  Dr.  Linn’s  Cholera  ,pamphlets  is  available 
after  a  hundred  years.  It  would  now  be  an  interesting  historical 
document,  when  an  estimate  of  him  as  a  physician  must  be  based 
upon  a  few  surviving  fragmentary  records.  Nevertheless,  these 
reveal  a  surprisingly  accurate  knowledge  of  the  accepted  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  uppermost  medical  authorities  of  his  day.  A  strik¬ 
ing  example  may  be  seen  in  the  Missouri  Intelligencer  of  June 
29,  1833.  There  his  advice  regarding  the  Asiatic  Cholera  is 
found  in  a  column  adjoining  the  recommendations  of  Dr.  Daniel 
Drake  (1785-1852)  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  the  same  pestilential 
disease.  Drake,  the  brother-in-law  of  Joseph  Nash  McDowell 
(1805-1868),  was  the  great  medical  leader  in  the  sparsely  popu¬ 
lated  mid-western  area,  but  there  was  no  essential  difference 
between  his  counsel  and  that  of  Dr.  Linn.  Both  of  them  were 
in  accord  with  the  directions  emanating  at  about  the  same  time 
from  the  intellectual  and  scientific  “hub  of  the  universe”  in 
Massachusetts. 

Cholera  was  thought  to  be  non-contagious.  Blood-letting 
was  the  approved  procedure  in  the  onset.  In  the  words  of  Dr. 
Linn  it  is  then  “a  disease  of  oppression  and  not  of  exhaustion,” 
as  in  the  later  stages.  In  recommending  bleeding  he  writes 
that  when  “%  gallon  was  drawn  the  final  effect  of  this  would 
make  angels  smile  to  see  the  premonitory  headache,  pain  in  the 
back,  ringing  in  the  ears,  etc.,  all  relieved  very  much.” 

Opium,  Camphor  and  Calomel  were  some  of  the  approved 
remedies.  Infusions  of  green  tea,  sage  and  other  aromatic  herbs 
were  ordered  in  large  quantities.  Application  of  warmth  to  the 
body,  by  means  of  heated  bags  of  salt,  sand,  or  ashes  was  urged. 

Without  closer  study,  the  treatment  of  Asiatic  Cholera  in 
1833  appears  to  be  so  decidedly  crude  and  unscientific,  that  a 
comparison  with  the  present  day  therapeutic  methods  suggests 
itself,  perhaps  as  a  means  to  emphasize  its  primative  nature. 
Yet,  this  investigation  has  proved  somewhat  disappointing. 

The  intervening  century  has  wrought  many  important 
changes  in  all  branches  of  Medicine.  Bacteriology  has  also  dis¬ 
covered  the  causative  organism  of  Cholera.  Preventive  Medi¬ 
cine  has  become  such  an  essential  element  of  our  communal 
system  that  there  is  little  likelihood  now  of  its  epidemic  spread ; 
but,  we  still  have  no  specific  remedy  for  the  Cholera.  The  in¬ 
dications  are  much  the  same  now  as  then.  They  aimed  at  the 
toxaemia  with  castor  oil,  calomel,  emetics,  and  blood-letting, 
while  our  intestinal  antiseptics  and  detergents  are  probably 
no  better.  They  restored  the  lost  body  fluids  with  infusions, 
we  now  do  it  with  intravenous  saline  solutions.  Dr.  Linn  prob¬ 
ably  had  no  laboratory  tests  to  denote  an  impending  acidosis; 
but,  perhaps  his  diluted  lye  water  was  recommended  to  prevent 
this  condition.  Wc  know  that  the  idea  is  old,  yet  the  term 
“acidosis”  was  first  used  by  Ernst  Stadelmann  (1853-  )  in 

1883.  The  hot  bags  of  salt,  sand,  or  ashes  to  maintain  the 
body  heat  have  been,  thanks  to  the  invention  of  Charles  Good¬ 
year  (1800-1860),  replaced  by  the  rubber  hot-water  bottles. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  the  astringent  and  soporific  properties 
of  opium  were  of  benefit,  and  we  still  give  camphor  to  prevent 
or  combat  collapse.  So,  after  all,  we  must  come  to  the  opinion 
that  Linn  and  his  leading  contemporaries  were  pretty  good 
doctors  anyhow. 

He  died  three  years  after  the  first  medical  school  west  of 
Cincinnati  was  founded,  and  in  the  same  year  that  the  first 
medical  journal  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  was  published. 
Anaesthesia,  bacteriology,  antisepsis,  asepsis,  and  many  other 
medical  terms  had  not  been  coined.  St.  Louis  was  still  a  small 
town  of  8,000  or  10,000.  In  the  face  of  these  existing  conditions 
it  is  surprising  that  an  ordinary  practicing  family  doctor,  on 
the  mid-section  of  the  Mississippi  shores  should  have  kept 
abreast  with  the  advance  guard  of  medical  progress  on  both 
hemispheres.  There  is  but  one  logical  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  a  broad  circumspect  estimate  of  the  short  four  dozen  years 
allotted  to  Lewis  F.  Linn;  it  is  this: — had  he  evinced  the  same 
inherent  talents  and  earnestness  of  intent  under  the  auspices 
of  a  metropolitan  medical  college,  as  he  expended  them  in  direct 
personal  attendance  upon  sick  villagers  and  rustics,  he  might 
have  become  an  eminent  authority  in  some  branch  of  medical 
science. 

Senator  Linn  was  a  very  handsome  man,  a  veritable  Chester¬ 
field  in  politeness,  and  an  orator  of  marvelous  eloquence.  He 
had  a  keen  sense  of  patriotism,  conciliatory  in  minor  points 
but  uncompromising  in  fundamental  principles.  He  was  a  valu¬ 
able  asset  to  the  whole  nation.  Counties  in  Missouri,  Oregon, 
Iowa  and  Kansas,  as  well  as,  towns  and  streets  bear  his  name. 

The  medical  profession  has  the  honor  of  giving  to  the 
country  an  ideal  statesman,  who  was  to  the  State  of  Missouri  its 
“Model  United  States  Senator,”  and  the  only  one  of  the  latter  who 
was  neither  a  lawyer,  politician,  or  war-hero.  That  was  Dr.  Lewis 
F.  Linn. 
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